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CHRIST’S TWOFOLD SOVEREIGNTY. 
[Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1853.] 
HRIST said that all power in heaven and 
on earth was given unto him ; the meaning 
of which was, that he was established king of 
the world ;. there was no power that could re- 
sist him; his sovereignty was absolute. That 
sovereignty may be exerted in two ways: it 
may be exercised over the spirit and passions 
of his subjects, as it was in the Primitive 
Church ; in which case his kingdom is a king- 
dom of truth, and grace and peace, and its 
subjects willing subjects ; or it may be exer- 
cised as it was at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, over those who obeyed not the gospel, 
when he may be said to rule with a rod of 
iron. 

Christ, immediately upon his resurrection, 
commenced exercising the sovereignty which 
he said was given to him ; but only on a small 
scale, in the first way of ruling over men’s 
passions by grace and truth. He did reign 
over the Primitive Church in that way, and 
also protected them substantially from their 
enemies round about, showing them that he 
was not only king in their hearts, but that he 
had the power of providential repression and 
final destruction in relation to those who 
would not obey the truth. The proof of this 


latter power came out distinctly at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 





His sovereignty over mankind from that 
time to this, has been to a great extent, in the 
secondary way. The world has not been ra- 
tional enough to be ruled in the better way, 
and he has ruled it with a rodof iron. Mean- 
while, however, he has been insinuating him- 
self into men’s hearts and spirits; and now 
again is seen the beginning of a better kingdom 
than one in which he rules with a rod of iron. 
That is what we mean when we say that 
the Kingdom of God is come; we mean that 
he has commenced ruling again in this world 
in hearts, governing men as rational beings. 
He has found subjects that will freely give 
him his throne in the empire of the passions. 


In laboring for the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, we do not imagine that his supremacy 
is not established, that he is not already reign- 
ing on his throne as king of the world, by the 
election of God, and the title of almighty 
power; but we are laboring for the introduc- 
tion of his better method of government ; that 
the rule of the rod of iron may come to an 
end; that he may rule men in their hearts, 
and by their own understandings; that the 
will of God may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


i is for the public interest that all private 
wants should be supplied; and in order to 
have them supplied, it is necessary to make 
them known. But if persons do not make them 
known, or if they make them known in such a 
way that there is no manifest connection between 
the private want and the public interest, there 
is difficulty in making proper distribution. 
There should be perfect frankness on the part of 
all in making known their wants, and a spirit of 
reason on both sides that leaves every thing 
open for discussion. 


I see very clearly from the nature of things, 
that in a Community. circle, the more egotisti- 
cal persons are, the worse they will fare. For 
egotism prevents a free, acceptable disclosure of 
wants, and of course embarrasses the whole 
process of distribution. In other words, ego- 
tism is not able to pray ; and prayer is necessary 
asa mediator between supply and demand. To 
be sure, supply can act independently, and seek 
out demand without being invited, but that is 
not a natural and easy process. The proper 
and sure way is for demand to make itself 
known; and supply will come in proportion to 
the freedom with which persons make their 
wants known, i. e., in proportion to their 
ability in prayer. It is important that per- 
sons should be able in prayer. Our spirits 
will feel crippled in prayer in proportion as we 
are individualized and private in our wants, 





In proportion as we rise up into solidarity with 
the whole human race and with the universe, we 
are able to make acceptable requests. Egotism 
may pray, but it can not pray acceptably. It 
has not the power of persuasion. When you 
go to God with a desire, it you feel that you have 
a reasonable want, one that appertains to God 
and his kingdom, you will also make God feel 
as you do about it, so that he will want it as 
much as you do. 

In regard to prayer, God says to us, “ Make 
known your wants freely, but do not insist 
upon having them supplied immediately, pre- 
vious to examination. Perhaps it will turn out 
that if you understand yourself, some of them 
will not be wants, Let us argue the matter— 
talk it over. If we find that they are just and 
reasonable demands, they shall be supplied.” 

Egotism is the greatest hinderer of prayer, 
because there is a secret consciousness in every 
one that mere private wants will not be sup- 
plied, because they are not worthy. This pre- 
vents a person from praying with “ unction.” 

—Home-Talk, 1852. 


THE HOPE OF THE MILLENNIUM, 


L all logical minds, the question, How near 
are we to‘ the good time coming’? changes _ 
into an inquiry as to how fast human nature can 
beimproved, It is to be hoped at least, that 
that class of thinkers, or society tinkers, who ex- 
pect the millennium to be an outgrowth of some 
new outward form of society into which selfish 
men may be drilled, is becoming scarce. The 
experience of these philosophers in attempting 
to form associations and communities during 
the last forty years, if rightly interpreted, cer- 
tainly teaches that they belong among the old 
seekers after the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life. 


Stirpiculture, or the problem of human im- 
provement by intelligent breeding, is now be- 
coming the all-absorbing question. Observers 
of mankind have been generally prone to place 
the era of human perfection and happiness away 
off, a great distance in the future. They are 
led to this view by observing the mountain of 
evil that appears to obstruct human progress, 
and by their estimate of the tremendous labor 
to be spent in the removal of this mountain. It 
is well to remember however, that evil is super- 
ficial in its nature and often makes a show that 
is out of all comparison with its real power, 
and that deeper insight is required to discover 
the more interior good that is capable of match- 
ing it. 

Now with reference to this question of hu- 
man perfectibility there are two principles 
that have a bearing in the hopeful direction, 
which have been clearly pointed out by Darwin. 
One is what is called the plasticity of life un- 
der the conditions of civilization, It appears 
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to be a well-established law, that holds good in 
both the vegetable and animal kingdoms, that 
plasticity or capacity for being molded is won- 
derfully developed by civilization. Plant col- 
lectors say that wild plants, when first obtained, 
show no tendency to sport or to produce new 
varieties. The seeds always produce the same 
order of plants until, perhaps, many genera- 
tions have been treated with the highest kind 
of cultivation. Then they begin to produce 
new varieties ; and by close observation, 
careful selection, and judicious attention to 
the crossing of different varieties, a person can 
greatly change the plant from its original con- 
dition, producing almost any form or special 
attribute of color or shape that he may see fit, 
either in the root, stalk, foliage, blossoms or 
fruit. 

We have evidence of the working of this 
law when we consider those plants with which 
man has had the most to do. In the case of the 
apple we have a fruit that has long been under 
the influence of cultivation. We find accord- 
ingly that this capacity for change has been so 
developed that no apple-tree can now exactly 
reproduce itself by means of its seed. The 
same is true of potatoes. The exact reverse 
is true of the wild thorn- and crab-apples. Up 
to the time of Van Mons, the improver of 
the pear, that fruit was comparatively wild and 
useless. But by continuous cultivation he 
caused it to sport, and by carefully selecting 
varieties he produced large, good-tasting fruit 
in a comparatively short time. 


The same rule holds good in the animal 
creation, both in respect to brutes and men. In 
the savage state there is a samenesss in the 
conditions that surround life which tends to 
give uniformity to the creatures that are the 
subjects of these conditions. Where life is 
surrounded by special hardships, only that 
particular breed that is the toughest is 
likely to survive and perpetuate itself. In 
the course of many generations that breed or 
form of life loses its plasticity and becomes 
a rigid thing, not easily changed. The Ameri- 
can Indians show how difficult it is to bring 
about a change in wild life. It is said of cer- 
tain wandering tribes in Asia that each indi- 
vidual of them looks so much like his neighbor, 
that a correct picture of one would answer 
very well for all. This is the result of the 
operation of exactly similar influences affecting 
all. 

How different is the character of the people 
of civilized countries! Human life has become 
so plastic under ameliorating and varying eon- 
ditions, and in consequence of the intricate sys- 
tem of crossings between different varieties, 
that even in the same family a most notable 
variety of persons may be found. Life has be- 
come plastic under civilizing influences, until, 
like the apple, every seed produces a new 
variety. 

But, it may be objected, granting that civili- 
zation has produced this plasticity of life, if the 
poorer varieties are fully as prolific as the best 
varieties, or even more so, where is the gain? 
How much better is an orchard that is mostly 
made up of small, sour, crabbed fruit, even 
though there is great variety in it, than one that 
is of a uniformly poor variety ? 





In reply it may be said that such an orchard 
is better than the uniform one, because there is 
in it more hope of the ultimate improvement 
of apples. The skillful orchardist can examine 
all the apples, and will probably find one in a 
thousand that is a first-rate variety. Then by 
the process of grafting, or even by sowing seed 
from this variety, he can secure exactly what 
he wants; whereas, in the orchard of unchange- 
able, uniform apples, his only hope would 
necessarily be in the far-off future. 


Now in respect to our hope of “the good 
time coming,” there is exactly the difference 
between the generation of to-day and those of 
a few centuries ago, that there is between these 
two orchards, Civilization having greatly in- 
creased, there are to be found here and there 
many very promising seedlings; and, although 
we may not exactly see where the skillful ma- 
nipulator is who is going to put these seedlings 
to their best use, we must at all events admit 
that it is a more hopeful state of things than 
would be the dead level of savage uniformity. 
This hope remains, even though we admit that 
civilization produces some monstrosities of 
wickedness that savagery never could produce. 

H. J. 8 


DEFINITION OF CRITICISM. 

Inquirer.—You have much to say in your conver- 
sation and writings, abouta system of Criticism 
that isin operation in the Community. What do 
you mean by it? 

Circular.—The general meaning of the word criti- 
cism is obvious, being derived from the Greek Krino, 
signifying to discriminate, to separate, to judge. 
It is properly applied to the process of inspection, 
by which persons form their opinion of works in art, 
literature, science, morality and religion. It isan 
application of the judgment and taste to these things 
in such a way as to distinguish between the good 
and the bad; to separate mixtures, and bring things 
to their simple elements, so that praise and blame, 
like and dislike, may be intelligently distributed. 
Hence, criticism may be called with propriety, the 
chemistry of mental and spiritual forms, doing for 
the higher sphere what the crucible and testing ap- 
paratus do for gross matter. 

Such is a general definition of the term criticism. 
Traced out in its more specific application to differ- 
ent subjects, as to the various fine arts, to literature, 
etc., we find that many different faculties are em- 
ployed in its operations, and that the tests of appro- 
val and disapproval vary with the subject in hand. 
In music criticism employs as its agent, the ear, and 
requires that the performance shall pass the appro- 
val of certain principles of musical taste. In paint- 
ing or sculpture the eye is principally the medium 
of criticism, while form, color, and ideality sit in judg- 
ment. In literature there are still other faculties, as 
the love of truth, the imagination, etc., that are in- 
voluntarily summoned to the business of criticism, 
whenever we read a book. 


In respect to all these departments criticism is 
quite a natural operation of the mind, and we may 
assume is carried on continually, as we come in con- 
tact with the objects of it, with more or less effect, 
according to our intelligence and purpose. When- 
ever we have a feeling of pleasure at the sight of a 
beautiful object, or at hearing fine ‘music, there is 
the foundation and beginning of criticism. We have 
only to trace out and tell the reason of our pleasure, 
or of the opposite sensation, in case that is produced, 
to make the act of criticism complete. 

With this view of the subject in its ordinary as- 
pect, you will readily understand the explanation 
which we will now give of the social or mutual 
criticism which is practiced in the Community, 
forming one of its most cherished and fundamental 
institutions. Observe then, that this faculty of care- 





ful discrimination and correct judgment, which in 
the world is exercised mainly in the criticism of lit- 
erature and art, is with us turned to the discovery of 
character. We carry up the art and the uses of crit- 
icism from the range of things, te that of persons. 
What the connoisseur and the reviewer do in respect 
to books and paintings, we doin respect to ourselves 
and each other.- 

It is evident that an immensely greater and richer 
field of scrutiny is offered in the case ‘of living char- 
acter, with all its various departments and relations, 
than in the case of fixed objects, like paintings or 
the mere ideas of books. Every person presents 
himself to us in a many-sided, complex way; not as 
an object of sight and sound, merely, but as a spirit- 
ual, intellectual, physical and social being, with 
whom we hold necessary, and often intimate rela- 
tions. How appropriate then it is that he should 
be the subject of criticism—that we should note and 
study that in him which tends to give us pleasure, 
and should observe, on the other hand, those things 
which are inharmonious and disagreeable. 

While the criticism of charaeter employs most 
(and probably all) of the faculties which are engaged 
in the criticism of other things, it also brings into 
exercise a still higher part of our nature—the faculty 
of spiritual perception. As human beings, we pos- 
sess in ourselves, and present to others, all the essen- 
ital beauties of music, poetry, painting, sculpture 
and romance, on which to exercise the discrimination 
of taste; and still beyond this there is a fountain of 
spiritual life, which is understood only by the fellow- 
ship of spirits. On the other hand, there may be 
vices and evils in character, that can only be detected 
by the sense of spiritual discord. 

Our system of criticism, it will now be seen, is a 
system of mutual inspection of character, and truth- 
telling about each other. In practical operation 
there are various modes of proceeding. As for in- 
stance, it is customary for the members of the Com- 
munity, each one as he feels moved thereto, te invite 
from time to time a criticism from all the other 
members. On such occasions, whoever has any thing 
to say of him, either in the way of finding fault, or 
of special commendation, or of both, freely says it. 
Again, if any member manifests a bad spirit, or 
faulty manners, or in any way proves annoying to 
the social circle, it is the privilege of any, either in 
public or private, to expose the matter and seek in 
a:kind spirit the reformation of the offender. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS.—concivupEp. 


FTER following Mr. Galton through many 
curious and interesting details, in the deserip- 
tions of the several classes of distinguished men, we 
come to his summing-up and comparison of results, 
which he accomplishes in-a table similar to those 
previously employed, but which comprises the re- 
sults of all that has gone before. The- results, he 
says, “ coincide with peculiar general accuracy with 
those we obtained from the large subdivision of 
Judges,” and indeed, the result is quite similar to 
that obtained from each separate class. . There 
can not, therefore, remain a doubt as to the exist- 
ence of a law of distribution of ability in families.” 

The author then proceeds to a comparison of sey- 
eral different races as to ability, and arrives at the 
conclusion that the modern’ white race of Europeans 
is raised somewhat above the negro race. That is, 
such a man as Toussaint |’Ouverture, was a prodigy 
in the negro race, much as was Napoleon Bona- 
parte among Europeans, while many men, equal in 
talents to Toussaint, were ranged as generals of 
division under Napoleon. So Galton places an in- 
terval of two degrees between the two races. After 
this he attempts an estimate of the Athenian Greeks, 
whom he places at an equal interval above our 
modern Anglo-Saxon race. 

This may be true of the Greeks in an intellectual 
point of view, but in spiritual and religious attain- 
ments they were certainly far below our modern 
standard, while the Hebrew race, which culminated 
in Jesus Christ and Paul, were‘as far above us in faith 
as were the Greeksinintellect. Both races were one- 
sided and lacked the opportunity for combination of 
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qualities which distinguishes our modern eclectic 
civilization. But we are not yet thorough-bred as 
were both these old stocks. May the world some 
day see @ pure race uniting their characteristics ! 

We will close our review of Mr. Galton’s work by 
quoting several very suggestive parts of his chapter 
on Darwin’s theory of “‘ Pangenesis :” 

It is confidently asserted by all modern physiolo- 
gists that the life of every plant and animal is built 
up of an enormous number of subordinate lives; 
that each organism consists of a multitude of ele- 
mental parts, which are to a great extent indepen- 
dent of each other; that each organ has its proper 
life, or autonomy, and can develop and reproduce 
itself intepentendy ot other tissues (see Darwin on 
“Domestication of Plants and Animals,” ii. 368, 369). 
Thus the word “ Man,” when rightly understood, be- 
comes a noun of multitude, because he is composed 
of millions, perhaps billions of cells, each of which 

in some sort an independent life, and is 
parent of other cells. He is a conscious whole, 
formed by the joint agencies of a host of what 
appear to us to be unconscious or barely conscious 
elements. 

Mr. Darwin, in his remarkable theory of Pangene- 
sis, takes two great strides from this starting point. 
He cy sen t, that each cell, having of course 
its in ividual peculiarities, breeds nearly true to its 
kind, by propagating innumerable germs, or to use 
his expression, “‘ gemmules,” which circulate in the 
blood and multiply there ; remaining in that inchoate 
form until they are able to fix themselves upon other 
more or less perfect tissue, and then they become 
developed into regular cells. Secondly, the germs 
are supposed to be solely governed by their respec- 
tive natural affinities, in selecting their points of 
attachment; and that, consequently, the marvelous 
structure of the living form is built up under the 
influence of innumerable blind affinities, and not 
under that of a central controlling power. 

This theory, propounded by Mr. Darwin as “ pro- 
visional,” and avowedly based, in some degree, on 
pure hypothesis and-very Jargely on analogy, is— 
whether it be true or not—of enormous service to 
those who inquire into heredity. It gives a key that 
unlocks every one of the hitherto unopened barriers 
to our comprehension of its nature; it binds within 
the compass of a singularly simple law, the multifa- 
rious forms of reproduction, witnessed in the wide 
range of organic life, and it brings all these forms of 
reproduction under the same conditions as govern 
the ordinary growth of each individual. It is, there- 
fore, very advisable that we should look at the facts 
of hereditary genius, from the point of view which 
the theory of Pangenesis affords, and to this I will 
endeavor to guide the reader. 


Every type of character in a avin being may be 
compared to the typical appearance always found in 
different descriptions of assemblages. It is true that 
the life of an animal is conscious, and that the ele- 
ments on which it is based are apparently uncon- 
scious, while exactly the reverse is the case in the 
corporate life of a body of men. Nevertheless the 
employment of this analogy will help us consider- 
ably in obtaining a clear understanding of the laws 
which govern heredity, and they will not mislead 
us, when used in the manner I prepose. The assem- 
blages of which I speak are such as are uncontrolled 
by any central authority, but have assumed their 
typical appearance through the free action of the 
individuals who compose them, each man being bent 
on his immediate interest, and finding his place un- 
der the sole influence of an elective affinity to his 
neighbors. A small rising watering-place affords as 
good an illustration as any of which I can think. It 
is often hardly possible to trace its first beginnings : 
two or three houses were perhaps built for private 
use,and becoming accidentally vacant, were seen 
and rented by holiday folk, who praised the locality, 
and raised a demand for further accommodation; other 
houses were built to meet the requirement; this led 
to an inn, to the daily visit of the baker’s and butch- 
ers Cart, the postman, and so forth. Then as the 
Village increased and shops began to be established, 
young artisans, and other floating gemmules of Eng- 
glish population, in search of a place where they 
might advantageously attach themselves, became 
fixed, and so each new opportunity was seized upon 
and each opening filled up, as soon or very soon af- 
ter it existed. The general result of these purely 
selfish affinities is, that watering-places are curiously 
similar, even before the speculative builder has step- 
in. -We may predict what kind of shops will be 
ound and how they will be placed; nay, even what 
kind of goods and placards will be put up in the 
windows. And so, notwithstanding abundant indi- 
vidual peculiarities, we find them to have a strong 
generic identity. 
a @ type of these watering-places is certainly a 
urable one; the human materials of which they are 
made remain similar, and so are the conditions under 
which they exist, of having to su ply the wants 
of the average British holiday seeker. Therefore 
~ watering-place would always breed true to its 
ind. It would do so by detaching an offshoot on 


the fissiparous principle, or like a polyp, from which 
you may snip off a bit, which thenceforward lives 
an independent life and grows into a complete ani- 
mal. Or, to compare it with a higher order of life, 
two watering-places at some distance apart might 
between them afford material to raise another in an 
intermediate locality. 

Precisely the same remarks might be made about 


{fishing villages, or manufacturing towns, or new 


settlements in the Bush, or an encampment of gold 
diggers, and each of these would breed true to its 
kind. If we go to more stationary forms of society 
than our own, we shall find numerous examples of 
the purest breed: thus, the Hottentot kraal or vil- 
lage of to-day differs in no way from those described 
by the earliest travelers; or, to take an immensely 
a leap, the information gathered from the most 
ancient paintings in Egypt, accords with our obser- 
vations of the modern life of the descendants of 
those peoples, whom the paintings represent. 

Next, let us consider the nature of hybrids. Sup- 
pose a town to be formed under the influence of two 
others that differ, the one a watering-place and the 
other a fishing town; what will be the result? We 
find that particular combination te be usually favor- 
able, because the different elements do not interfere 
with, but rather support one another. The fishing 
interest gives greater solidity to the place than the 
more ephemeral presence of the tourist population 
can furnish; the picturesque seaside life is also an 
attraction to visitors, and the fishermen cater for 
their food. On the other hand, the watering-place 

ives more varied conditions of existence to the 
shermen; the visitors are very properly mulcted, 
directly or indirectly, for charities, roads, and the 
like, and they are not unwelcome customers in va- 
rious ways to their fellow-townsmen. 

Let us take another instance of an hybrid; one 
that leads to a different result. Suppose an enter- 
prising manufacturer from a town at no great dis- 
tance from an incipient watering-place, discovers 
advantages in its minerals, water-power, or means 
of access, and prepares to set up his mill in the 
place. We may Peay what will follow, with 
much certainty. Either the place will be forsaken 
as a watering-place, or the manufacturer will be in 
some way or other got rid of. The two elements 
are discordant. The dirt and noise and rough arti- 
sans engaged in the manufactory, are uncongenial 
to the population of a watering-place. 


The moral I have in view will be clear to the 
reader. I wish to show that because a well-condi- 
tioned man marries a well-conditioned woman, each 
of pure blood as regards any natural gift, it does not 
in the least follow that the hybrid offspring will suc- 
ceed 


I will continue to employ the same metaphor, to 
explain the manner in which apparent sports of na- 
ture are produced, such as the sudden appearance of 
a man of great abilities in undistinguished families. 
M1. Darwin maintains, in the theory of Pangenesis, 
that the gemmules of innumerable qualities derived 
from ancestral sources, circulate in the blood and 
propagate themselves, generation after generation, 
still in the state of gemmules, but fail in developing 
themselves into cells, because other antagonistic gem- 
mules are prepotent and overmaster them, in the 
mere for points of attachment. Hence there isa 
vastly larger number of capabilities in every living 
being, than ever find expression, and for every pa- 
tent element there are countless latent ones. The 
character of a man is wholly formed through those 
gemmules that have succeeded in attaching them- 
selves; the remainder that have been overpowered 
by their antagonists, count for nothing; just as the 
policy of a democracy is formed by that of the ma- 
jority of its citizens, or as the parlimentary voice 
of any place is determined by the dominant politi- 


sentient minority is powerless. Let, however, by 
the virtue of the more rapid a of one 
class of electors, say of an Irish population, the nu- 
merical strength of the weaker party be supposed 
to gradually increase, until the minority becomes the 
majority, then there will be a sudden reversal or 
revolution of the political equilibrium, and the char- 
acter of the borough or nation, as evidenced by its 
corporate acts, will be entirely changed. . This cor- 
responds to a so-called “sport” of nature. Again, 
to make the simile still more closely appropriate to 
our wants, suppose that by some alteration in the sys- 
tem of representation, two boroughs, each contain- 
ing an Irish element in a large minority, the one 
having always returned a Whig and the other a Con- 
servative, to betombined into a single borough re- 
turning one member. It is clear that the Whig and 
Conservative party will neutralize one another, and 
that the union of the two Irish minorities will form a 
strong majority, and that a member professing Irish 
interests is sure to be returned. This strictly corre- 
sponds to the case where the son has marked pecu- 
liarities, which neither of his parents possessed in a 
patent form. 

The dominant influence of pure blood over mon- 
grel alliances is also easily to be understood by the 
simile of the two boroughs; for if every perfect and 





inchoate voter in one of them—that is to say, every 


cal views of the electors: in both instances, the dis- | 





male,man and child—be a radical to his backbone, 
the incoming of such a compact mass would over- 
power the divided politics of the inhabitants of the 
other, with which it was combined. 

These similes, which are pertectly legitimate ac- 
cording to the theory of Pangenesis, are well worthy 
of being indulged in, for they give considerable pre- 
cision to our views on heredity, and compel facts that 
appear anomalous at first sight, to fall into intelli- 
gible order. - bl bad 

I will now make a few remarks on the subject of 
individual variation. The gemmules whence eve 
cell of every organism is developed, are sup » 
in the theory of Pangenesis, to be derived from two 
causes: the one, unchanged inheritance; the other 
changed inheritance. r. Darwin, in his latter 
work, “Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,” shows very clearly that individual 
variation is a somewhat more important feature than 
we might have expected. It becomes an interesting 
inquiry to determine how much of a person’s con- 
stitution is due, on an average, to the unchanged 
gifts of a remote ancestry, and how much to the 
accumulation of individual variations. The doc- 
trine of Pangenesis gives excellent materials for 
mathematical formule, the constants of which might 
be supplied through averages of facts, like those 
contained in my tables, if they were prepared for 
the purpose. ° bad vel 

The immediate consequence of the theory of Pan- 
genesis is somewhat startling. It appears to show 
that a man is wholly built up of his own and ances- 
tral peculiarities, and only in an infinitesimal degree 
of characteristics handed down in an unchanged 
form, from extremely ancient times. It would fol- 
low that under a prolonged term of constant condi- 
tions, it would matter little or nothing what were 
the characteristics of the early progenitors of a race, 
the type being supposed constant, for the progeny 
would invariably be molded by those of its more 
recent ancestry. * * * 

The average proportion of gemmules, modified by 
individual variation under various conditions pre- 
ceding birth, clearly admits of being dcurnienl by 
observation; and the deviations from that average 
may be determined by the same theory in the law 
of chances, to which I have so often referred. 
Again, the 1 of the other gemmules which 
are transmitted in an unmodified form, would be 
similarly treated ; for the children would, on the aver- 
age, inherit the — in the same proportions 
that they existed in their parents; but in each child 
there would be a deviation from that average. The 
table in page 34 is identical with the special case 
in which only two forms of gemmules had to be 
considered, and in which they existed in equal num- 
bers in both parents. 


If the theory of Pangenesis be true, not only 
might the average qualities of the descendants of 
groups A and B, A and C, A and D, and every other 
combination be predicted, but also the numbers of 
them who deviate in various proportions from those 
averages. Thus, the issue of F and A ought to re- 
sult in so and so, for an average, and in such and 
such numbers, per million, of A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
etc., classes. The latent gemmules equally admit of 
being determined from the patent characteristics of 
many previous generations, and the tendency to re- 
version into any ancient form ought also to admit of 
being calculated. In short, the theory of Pangene- 
sis brings all the influences that bear on heredity 
into a form, that is appropriate for the grasp of 
mathematical analysis. 


COMMUNITY HOMES. 
SOME REASONS WHY THEY ARE HAPPY. 


1. Community men do not chew, smoke or snuff. 
They do not use stimulating drinks. They do not 
spend their evenings gossipping in bar-rooms or 
drinking-saloons. They do not swear, gamble, or 
patronize prize-fights or horse-racing, They do not 
grumble when house-keeping bills come in. They 
do not bet on elections or go crazy about politics. 
They do not get mixed up in divorce suits, either as 
plaintiff or defendant. They do not bury themselves 
soul and body in money-making. They love home— 
concentrate there all their treasures, and devote their 
strength and talents to beautify and improve it. 


2. Community women do not smoke or snuff. 
They do not get nervous and sallow through tea- 
drinking. They do not keep up their spirits or re- 
store shattered nerves by fancy cordials and bitters. 
They do not get lily brows and rosy cheeks from 
pearl powder and rouge. They do not get their 
hair from Paris. They do not think “ their market 
is made,” and so go round all the forenoon in an un- 
tidy dishabille. They are not afraid or ashamed to 
work. They do not get into quarrels with the 
neighbors or the school-mistress “about the chil- 
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dren.” They do not send their children to school 
“to get them out the way.” They do not send them 
down stairs for Bridget to take care of. They are 
not afraid their boys are out in the street evenings. 
They do not scold or fret because it is “only hus- 
band” that hears. They have no servants, and are 
not worried to death about the housework. They 
do not believe that as youth departs they must cease 
to be pleasing and lovable. They believe that the 
best and most enduring of all charms is “ the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit.” c. 
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CHANGING THE BALANCE. 


MOST noteworthy fact is the growing 

reconciliation of science and faith. Step by 
step these two things are coming together. The 
mysteries of faith are proving to be scientific, and 
the facts of science are requiring more and more 
faith. There is scarcely any longer a border land 
between them. 

Perhaps the doctrines of Christ about immortality 
and the “ bread of heaven” have been as incompre- 
hensible to the scientific mode of perception as any 
of his words. When he has said, “1 am the living 
bread which came down from heaven; if any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live forever,” science has 
shrugged its shoulders and turned the affirmation 
over to theologians 2s insoluble by the common laws 
of matter. When he has said, “ My meat is to do the 
will of him that sent me..... The words that ] 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life,” etc., 
physicists have had nothing to offer in explanation. 
When he has said, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
the promise has not affected the price of bed fur- 
niture. 

Yet these deep and mysterious sayings seem less 
remote, less difficult of apprehension than formerly. 
They in turn will be found to express a fact as 
crystalline and cognizable as any in geometry. The 
modern discoveries in physiology are tending to 
combine with these thoughts of Christ, or at least to 
throw a side-light on their possible meaning. Dr. 
Hammond, the eminent surgeon, in a recent tréatise 
on sleep, propounds the present theory of vital 
movements. (Not having the work before us, we 
are obliged to give his statement from memory.) 
He says: 

“Tt is true of the human system as of every ma- 
chine, that force is born of destruction. A certain 
amount of decomposition takes place with every 
thought, volition and act. You can not move a 
muscle, hear a sound, smell an odor or see a sight, 
without causing a breaking-up of tissue that has to 
be replaced. The great agencies of restoration are 
food and sleep. The former carries new material to 
repair the waste caused by action; the latter is de- 
signed to renovate the brain. While the heart is 
supposed to rest during one quarter of the time, 
owing to the periodicity of its vibrations, and the 
respiratory organs have one third of the time for 
rest for the same reason, the waking brain is every 
moment.active; hence the necessity of periodical 
sleep, during which the process of restoration ex- 
ceeds that of waste, and gives the brain its needed 
repair,” etc., etc. 

According to this theory, life goes on by a process 
of waste and repair, the nicely-balanced propor- 
tions of which constitute health. Yet it is found 
that on the whole waste prevails in an insensible de- 
gree, so that a man is run down at seventy or cighty, 
and at a hundred years or less is consumed. The 
overplus of decay must be exceedingly slight, since 
it can not be measured or detected except by com- 
paring conditions in a course of years, Indeed 
through the period of youth increment seems to be 
the strongest. It would appear that a slight decrease 
of friction, or a slight addition of spring power would 
carry the human watch beyond the dead point and 
make it run on forever. But ordinarily this fractional 





advantage is lacking, and so the mechanism comes 
to a stop. 


But let us consider again the words of Christ, in 
the light of this theory, and see what they import. 
He points to food and rest of a different quality 
from that which is discussed by physiologists—food 
and rest which come by direct communion with an 
unseen source—and affirms that these interior modes 
of refreshment have a real and even indispensable 
value in supporting life. “Man shall not live,” 
he says, “ by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Does not 
this distinctly indicate a kind of aliment whose 
office is to supply the known deficiency of common 
food, and so enable the body to overcome its 
waste? Inspiration isa real thing. Why may it 
not be the very oil which is necessary to remove 
the friction which impedes life, and brings it to 
an end? 

Christ every-where treats of intercourse of the soul 
with God, as a source of nourishment and strength. 
Physiologists know ot only two elements, viz., action, 
producing waste, and material food, supplying its 
place, with the balance slightly in favor of the former. 
But Christ certainly had a more comprehensive 
theory. He describes action which was not only 
without waste, but which was itself actual income. 
He says: “ My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me.” Here is a confounding of the two elements; or 
rather a complete conversion of the waste part over 
to the side of supply. Doing becomes sustenance. 
Action in obedience to God, action growing out of 
near intercourse with him and influx of his spirit, be- 
comes actual food for the whole man. So of the 
principle of rest. That which he promises and 
gives, is not merely sleep, but is renovation in the 
midst of action. The truth seem to be, that though 
in the use of external food and sleep, the balance is 
slightly on the side of waste; in dealing with God, 
through the spirit, the balance is on the side of gain. 

Physiology, having reached the boundary of what 
is called the material field, should now turn its at- 
tention to these spiritual elements, and see if they 
are not needed for its rounding into a~-perfect sci- 
ence. Here is a supply, it seems to us, which, though 
as yet mysterious and but little understood, is ade- 
quate to the fulfillment of the promise which haunts 
every true heart, that death shall be swallowed up 
in immortality. G. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—Our table has been furnished for several weeks— 
beginning even before the snow had all gone—with 
nice lettuce grown in the “ forcing pit.” 

May 21.—A curculio hunt came off early this morn- 
ing, the first of a three-weeks series, The little probos- 
cidial insects were out in full force and ninety-seven 
were captured on one plum-tree. 


—Considerable enthusiasm prevails in the family 
nowadays in regard to music. The revival of the 
orchestra has given a new impulse to musical prac- 
tice of all kinds; and embryo pianists, violinists, 
horn-players, etc., may be heard during almost 
every hour of the day. 

—The season is commonly a week or two weeks 
earlier at Wallingford than here, but this year those 
who come from there say the difference, if any, is in 
our favor. It is aremarkable spring. One day fol- 
lows another, of the finest June weather. The series 
of blossoming trees and shrubs is fast going by. 
We notice the dandelion seems to love summer 
weather, if it isa spring flower. Who ever saw the 
sturs in the grass so thick? Nebule and constel- 
lations come out with microscopic effect. Gold and 
green—a pleasing harmony, according to Wilkinson. 


—The horticultural group have been waging a 
war against the currant worm, an old enemy, that 
laid waste a few years since a large and flourishing 
plantation of currant bushes on our domain. The 
new plantation, which has just come to bearing, we 
transplanted from Wallingford, where this parasite 
is not known, hoping thus to escape the pest. Alas, 





for our hopes! we shall only save them by the most 
vigilant and uncompromising measures. The present 
treatment is, to strip off the leaves on which the 
eggs or larve appear, and burn them. The black 
currant is exempt from the attacks of this enemy. 


“ Paint! Paint! Beware of the Paint /”—Through 
the open door of our office comes the smell of 
paint from the new dining-room below. The 
wainscoting of the hall and stairway is all freshly 
coated and we dodge in and out of’ the doors, 
happy if we escape unseemly stain. But who ever 
could resist the temptation to just touch the paint 
with the tip of the finger “ only to see if it is dry?” 
I well remember when we had all our houses at 
W. C. painted on the outside, how the folks darted 
through the doors with their clothes gathered close 
about them; how the doors were finger-marked, and 
had to be re-painted because every one was seized 
with an irresistible impulse to satisfy himself as to 
the state of the paint; and how, in spite of all our pre- 
cautions we did get it on‘our clothes. But the men 
were worse than the women, for didn’t we look 
out of the window one day and see G. reading a let- 
ter and leaning back against the fresh paint with 
the most blissful unconsciousness of his surround- 
ings? At first they carried their coats to their 
“mothers” with a deprecating look; but at the 
sixth repetition of the act they would quietly betake 
themselves to the ironing-room, where it was not 
unusual to see one man sponging his coat with 
benzine while two more, coats in hand, stood by 
waiting their turn. 

—According to promise in our last journal, we 
have “ interviewed ” the birds and beasts in the new 
case fitted up by our taxidermist in the entrance 
hall of the Seminary, and we hasten to present our 
report. We hardly needed Mr. Hatch for an 
interpreter, his specimens speak so well for them- 
selves. The ducks, to be sure, don’t quack very 
loud, but they might for all that you can see; and 
you wonder how that weasel could have been 
captured, for he looks as if he were just saying, 
“ Catch me asleep if you can.” The first division of 
the case is mostly filled with water-fowls of various 
kinds and sizes, from the tiny tame duckling, just 
covered with down, to a large wild loon ‘from the 
shore of Oneida Lake. The ducks are nearly all wild, 
the wood-duck, the sheldrake, the sawbill, the butter- 
ball etc. In the top of this division are also a whip- 
poor-wiil, a night-hawk (the two closely resembling 
each other in appearance), an owl, a gull and agrebe. 
In the lower part of the next division is a group of 
waders, a crane, a heron, a pair of plovers, and two 
or three bitterns. Above are wood-birds, several 
partridges, three owls, one of them holding in its 
beak a little mouse with its eyes protruding as if 
ready to burst, another whip-poor-will, a pair of 
pigeons, a pair of golden-winged wood-peckers, an 
oriole, a scarlet tanager, some thrushes, and several 
other small birds. In the very top of the case is 
perched a huge raven, a 
—‘‘grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,” 
and you dare not question him too closely, lest he 
croak forth at you his dismal 

“Nevermore.” 
To the right of this division is a small case of 
animals, consisting of the mouse thet the mountain 
brought forth in its labor, a brown weasel, a 
white weasel, a marten, a hare, and two wood- 
chucks sticking their heads out from the crevices of 
an artfully natural rock. The specimens are all set 
off nicely by a back-ground of moss and lichens, and 
form a very attractive cabinet to the Jover of 
artistic work. 
WILLOW-PLACE. 


—A. L. Burt, superintendent of the foundry and 
sawmill, has lately received an urgent call to go over 
to O. C. and help finish off the new wing. E. L. 
Hatch, who succeeds him as foundry-man-in-chief, 
makes up for his lack asan expert at the business, 
by enthusiastic manege. He is about to attempt the 
production of that anomaly in iron-working—a neat 
foundry. 


—The high board fence around our bathing-yard, 
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on the edge of the pond has just received its an- 
nual rejuvenating. The constitution of this fence is 
rather delicate, despite its rugged appearance, and it is 
quite unable to preserve its perpendicularity through 
our northern winters. Every time we rebuild the 
portion that stands over the water, we adopt a new 
plan for securing it. This year we erected it on saw- 
logs moored in place. 

—lIf one wants to see the people of O. C., here is 
certainly the place to come. I have been here but 
little more than a week and have already seen more 
of O. C-ana ‘than I used to do in a month when one 
of the changing pieces in that great kaleidescope. 
Some one calls almost constantly. The walkers find 
this a pleasant distance; occasionally Miss H. E. A. 
appears with a couple of the children in the carriage 
and leaves them for a few hours; sometimes large 
parties, such as the printing-office corps, or the gar- 
ret-group, ride over to supper; at four o’clock the 
bathers begin coming and continue to stroll in from 
then til) six; and there are even one or two who 
take a “constitutional” in the early morning, and 
eat breakfast at our round-table, which is a merrier 
one than old King Arthur’s. I wonder if you know 
all the sights and wonders that are here? I don’t 
mean, of course, the factory—the great conspicuos- 
ity which every one is expected to visit and admire ; 
but the countless curiosities of the barn-yard? For 
what do you at O. C. know about hens and chickens 
and ducks and geese and guinca-fowls and turkeys 
and fan-tail pigeons? No more than any city resi- 
dents. Long ago ceased the crowing of roosters on 
your domain, and the cackling of hens is a legend 
of the past. As evidence of the anserian ignorance 
of your rising generation, a young Miss naively in- 
quired if ducks were not the males of geese, and 
added that she didn’t exactly see, though, where the 
ganders came in! By right of beauty, the peacock 
is king of the roost, and, does he deign to spread his 
marvelous tail, the event is quickly announced and 
we all rush to the windows or the back-door to 
see the sight. Then there are the foxes and rabbits ; 
but the star attraction of this resort is the opportn- 
nity to see the folks from home. One involuntarily 
steps backward a few paces to view a fine painting ; 
so come over here by all means to view O. C. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 





MARRIAGE OWNERSHIP, 


At a late meeting of Sorosis, the popular ladies’ 
club of New York, resolutions relating to the 
McFarland case were introduced, the first of which 
with its preamble, was as follows: 


“ Whereas, The history of all ages has shown that 
the ownership of one human being by another is 
detractive of the best qualities of both, and subver- 
sive of the interest of humanity ; therefore, 

* Resolved, That the assumption by a husband of the 
ownership of his wife, as illustrated in the recent 
McFarland trial, is a shame to manhood, an insult 
to womanhood, and a deep disgrace upon our civili- 
zation.” 

Of the discussion which followed, a city journal 
says: 

“The resolutions were supported by Mrs. Cutler, 
Mrs. Croly, Mrs. Tappan, Mrs. Patton, Miss Larned, 
Mrs. Foote, Mrs. Harland, Miss Fuller, Mrs. Demo- 
rest, Mrs. Filley, the president, and indeed eve: 
lady present. The utmost excitement prevailed. 
The question, it was asserted, was not so much that 
of McFarland vs. Richardson, as that of ownership 
in marriage. The decision of the jury was not that 
McFarland did not kill Richardson. They knew 
that he did. It was not that he wasinsane. They 
did not believe it, or they would have taken out a 
commission of lunacy, deprived him of the guardian- 
ship of his child and sent him to an asylum. It was 
that he owned his wife, body and soul, and that no 
one had the right to come between him and the 
working of his will upon her. The resolutions 
were carried unanimously amid a storm of applause.” 


The iadies seem to be just now arousing to the 
idea that there may be a claim of ownership hidden 
under the soft bands of marriage. Ownership? What! 
after freeing the negroes are we ourselves under the 
old plantation system? No wonder there was ex- 
citement. The point of discovery to which Sorosis 
has arrived recalls to mind an ancient dialogue 





printed many years ago, which lies before us ina 
yellow, time-stained pamphlet, and which we here 
reproduce as a further elucidation of the question of 
marriage-ownership. It is entitled a 

COLLOQUY, 

Between Judge North, Major South, and Mr. Freechurch. 
Scene,—Newspaperdom.—JupeE NortaH and Ma- 

JoR SouTn disputing, and in danger of coming to 

blows. Mr. FREECHURCH interposes. 

Mr. Freechurch—Gentlemen, be calm: there is a 
more rational way of getting satisfaction than this. 
Let us have a fair discussion. We will hear your 
attack and defense, and help you to a more judicious 
conclusion than running each other through with 
the sword. 

Judge North—Very well,1am willing to debate 
the subject with Major South. 

Major South—Commence then, Judge North, as 
you are the assailant. 

Judge N.—I am always ready in so good a cause. 
I affirm, then, that slavery is an arbitrary institution, 
created by law, and contrary to natural liberty. All 
men are created free and equal. 

Major S.—I affirm on the contrary, that the rela- 
tion of master and servant is natural. Servitude, or 
the labor of one for another, exists every-where ; and 
slavery is only one form of this necessity. 


Judge N.—It is a most cruel and oppressive form, 
you must admit, one under which horrible wrong 
and outrage are eommitted. Louk at the frequent 
accounts of slaves being whipped to death. 


Major S.—There are instances of cruel treatment, 
it is true, but they are exceptions, not chargeable to 
the system, which is naturally one of protection and 
confidence. 

Judge N.—It is a vicious system in itself, because it 
gives unlimited power ; and such a power in the pres- 
ent state of human nature is sure to be oppressive. 
Ownership of man by man is wrong, and prolific of 
wrong. 

Major 8.—But the law protects slaves from abusive 
masters. 

Judge N.—W hat is the law worth when its enact- 
ment and administration are entirely in the hands 
of the masters? Legal protection to the blacks, you 
know full well, is for the most part merely nominal, 
and applies only in extreme cases. 

Major S.—At any rate, the slaves are happy; they 
do not ask your pity. You could not persuade 
them to leave their masters, or exchange their con- 
dition with your own free laborers. 

Judge N.—This is no argument in favor of slavery; 
it only shows the degraded state of the slave. The 
noble instinct which chooses liberty or death, is all 
crushed out of him. His spirit is broken under the 
yoke. Then, he is treated like a brute in respect to 
his affections. Family ties are sundered without re- 
morse, and the tenderest connections rudely broken. 
What can you say in defense of this cruelty ? 

Major S.—I affirm that slavery is sanctioned by 
the Bible. Moses and Paul both recognized it, and 
gave regulations concerning it. 

Judge N.—The Bible permitted slavery on account 
of the barbarism of the times, but certainly did not 
sanction it with any thing like approval; on the 
contrary, its whole spirit is opposed to it, and fully 
carried out would lead to its immediate abo- 
lition. Furthermore, slavery is a system that re- 
cognizes no Bible. So far as the slave is concerned, 
that book might as well never have been given. 
You take away his right to read and inquire the way 
of life for himself; and if he ever gains a knowl- 
edge of religious duty, your monstrous claim of own- 
ership is still paramount. He has no liberty to fol- 
low the dictates of his own conscience. Thus, by 
your power to heathenize and coerce him, all spirit- 
ual as well as bodily freedom is taken away. 

Major S—Did you ever think of the consequences 
which your fanaticism would lead to? The liber- 
ation of the slaves would be attended with pillage 
and bloodshed. Your tender mercy to them is 
murder to their masters. 

Judge N.—I contend that liberty breeds virtue, and 
that the slaves, if liberated and treated justly, would 
be better citizens than they are now. 





Major 8.—Another consequence of your abolition 
notions would be to destroy the negroes themselves. 
They are not fit for liberty—not capable of taking 
care of themselves. Their masters would have to 
support them or they would starve. 

Judge N.—This is a false assumption: for it is uni- 
versally proved that free labor is more profitable 
than slave labor. The slaves would do their work 
more cheerfully and better, for wages, than they do 
from the fear of the lash. 

Major 8.—Just compare our servants with the free 
negroes of the North, and say which class is the 
happiest? You can not deny that the lot of the 
slave is vastly preferable. 

Judge N.—If this were so, it is because our free 
negroes suffer the disgrace and abasement of their 
brethren: so that their wretchedness is still owing ~ 
to the existence of slavery. Slavery is a curse to 
the whole African race. 

Major S.—Well, be that as it may, it is the corner- 
stone of our republican edifice. Your abolition 
principles strike at the very foundation of society. 
Besides, it is intermeddling with what does not 
concern you. The South have a right to their own 
domestic institutions, and this Northern interference 
is intolerable; for one, I am ready to defend my 
rights at the point of the sword. 

Judge N.—* Justice must be done if the heavens 
fall.” <A state of society founded on unrighteous 
principles ought to be subverted, and I shall not 
cease agitation against slavery if it stirs up war. 


Mr. Freechurch.—Before you proceed to such ex- 
tremities, allow me a few words with Judge North. 
Perhaps I shall be able to divert your mutual wrath. 
Will you be moderator, Major South ? 

Major 8S.—O certainly—proceed. 

Mr. F.—Judge North, I hold the same opinion 
about marriage that you do of slavery, that it is an 
arbitrary institution, and contrary to natural liberty. 
What do you say to this opinion? 

Judge N.—I say that it is manifestly false—nature 
every-where dictates marriage. 


Mr. F.—It dictates sexual union, I will allow; but 
this marriage in pairs is only one form or method of 
bringing about sexual union, and I believe that this 
method is as arbitrary as the slaveholder’s method 
of securing natural service; and it is very exten- 
sively, if not universally, a cruel ‘and oppressive 
method of uniting the sexes, especially to woman, 
the weaker party. The catalogue of woman’s abuses 
under the tyranny of matrimony, compares very well 
with the cruel lot of the ‘slaves. Let me read, for 
instance, an account of a conjugal mauling and mur- 
der which I cut from a late paper : 


“ OUTRAGE AND PROBABLE MurRDER.—An exami- 
nation has been going on at Albion during the past 
week, of Mr. Lowder, residing in the town of Yates, 
about fifteen miles north of that village, for the sup- 
posed murder of his wife. The facts brought to light 
on the testimony of the neighbors and ion hter of 
the prisoner show a degree of depravity—of relent- 
less, fiend-like cruelty, which it is seldom our 
lot to record. It appeared in evidence that he had 
been in the habit, for several weeks previous to her 
death, of treating his wife with the most wanton 
cruelty as a pastime—had knocked her down on 
several occasions with az ax-helve; would place her 
repeatedly on the bed, jerk it from the bedstead to 
the floor, and after beating her without mercy, 
would replace the bed and repeat the act. On one 
occasion it was said that after repeating the transac- 
tion described above several times, he raised the 
cellar-door, threw her into the cellar and kept her 
there till morning. ‘The circumstances of her death 
were that she went to bed in usual bealth, and was 
found dead in the morning. When the coroner’s in- 
quest was held, Dr. Huff of Albion, took the stomach 
to his residence, in which was detected, on exami- 
nation, a considerable quantity of oxalic acid. It 
appeared that Mr. Lowder had purchased poison a 
short time previous to this event, and that a paper of 
white powder, admitted to be poison by him, had 
been found in the bed by his daughter. [Lock- 
port (N. Y.) Courier.”} 

Judge N.—This is an extreme case. You will find 
such abuses only among the lowest classes, and they 


can not be charged to the marriage system. 

Major S.—But I said the same, you will recollect, 
of bad treatment of the slaves. 

Mr. F.—The truth is, marriage gives man thepower 
of ownership over woman, and such power is as 
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wrong and prolific of wrong in the case of marriage, 
as in that of slavery. 

Major 8—You must see the force of this argu- 
ment, I am sure, Judge North. 

Judge N.—The law protects woman from the vio- 
lence of her husband. 

Mr. F.—Nominally, I admit ; but asin the case of 
Slavery, this protection applies only in extreme Cases. 

Judge N.—Woman is devotedly attached to mar- 
riage. You will make yourself perfectly odious to 
her, by advocating its abolition. 

Mr. F.—The fact that the victims of marriage are 
attached to it, and could not be induced to abandon 
their situation, may be only a proof of their degra- 
dation. The Hindoo woman choosesto be burned 
with the body of her husband, because she knows no 
other way, and prefers death to the odium of unfash- 
ionable behavior. 

Maj. 8—You will recollect, Judge, your inference 
against slavery on similar grounds. 

Judge N.—Well, it is nonsense to think of compar- 
ing the marriage system of civilization with an in- 
stitution like slavery, that separates families and 
tramples on all the ties of blood. 


Mr. F.—This-is precisely the charge I was about 
to make against marriage. What can be more ob- 
vious than that marriage is the great separator of 
brothers and sisters and parents and children? In 
every instance union at the altar, as it is justly called 
( considering the cruelty of the sacrifice), mutilates 
two family circles. Weddings are frequently as wo- 
fulto the parent families as funerals. Examples of 
the rending of family ties are at hand. My father’s 
family saw one of its davghters exiled to the south, 
and another to the west, and both hurried to their 
graves by uncongenial climates and hardships. My 
friend here, Mr. M., has brought up a large family of 
children, and yet now in his old age he and _ his wife 
have been obliged to go fifty or sixty miles to 
meet an “ Orphan’s Friend Society ” for the purpose 
of getting a child of strangers to live with them. 
Marriage has taken all their children away. 


Judge N.—But the Bible sanctions marriage, and 
you must admit it is a divine institution. “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” is one of the ten com- 
mandments., 

Mr. F.—The Bible sanctions marriage, only as it 
sanctions slavery—i. e., temporarily, and because the 
world, by reason of sin, has not hitherto been, pre- 
pared for better institutions ; but it expressly declares 
in Matt. 22: 30, that in the final state of mankind, 
marriage will be abolished; and that state all look 
for, and at least pray for, as often as they use the 
Lord’s prayer—“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” If the decalogue 
sanctions marriage by the commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery”—it also sanctions slavery 
by the commandment, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor 
his ox, nor his ass;” and in the New Testament, the 
same discourse, which enjoins love and obedience on 
husbands and wives, also enjoins forbearance on 
masters, and faithfulness and submission on slaves. 
You refer to the Bible for your defense of marriage ; 
but have you never observed that the actual op- 
eration of this institution, like that of slavery, in 
multitudes of instances, is such as to subvert the 
Bible, and nullify its requirements? What is it but 
a huge Bastile of spiritual tyranny: giving to men 
and women the power to debar each other from the 
rights of conscience, and the free enjoyment of their 
religious faith? Abundant, every-day facts prove 
this: and as you showed in the case of sla- 
very, it is inherent in the system. Marriage commits 
&@ man and woman to each other in such a way 
that selfishness stands sentinel over the religious 
convictions of both. In the first place, to preserve 
the fictitious union with which they commence, it is 
for their interest to shut their eyes to truth. But if 
subsequently an attraction for God and religious 
improvement is awakened in one, then jealousy 
takes fire in the other, and marriage despotism is 
the order of the day. Either party has power to 
embarrass, persecute, and often to crush the other 


how many cases is this power used! Men and women 
arrogate every day under the privilegesof marriage, 
the right to veto God, and exclude each other from 
his service. Under circumstances where most of the 
religion is merely fashionable and formal, the inquis- 
itorial oppression which belongsto marriage is not 
so apparent; but in any case where novel or unfash- 
ionable doctrines are involved, it shows its bolts and 
shackles and instruments of torture. [assert that in 
the married community, there is not one woman in 
fifty who could become a heretic in the manner of 
primitive believers without braving oppression: and 
seldom a man, who would not have to fight for 
the liberty of devoting himself and his property to 
an unpopular cause. 

Judge N.—But the abolition of marriage would 
lead to unbridled licentiousness and social ruin. 

Mr. F.—I reply in your own words, that “ Liberty 
breeds virtue; ” and I maintain that free-love, or 
complex marriage, combined with community of 
property, would annihilate the very sources of adul- 
tery, whoredom, and all sexual abuse. It is the pov- 
erty and compulsory abstinence of the marriage sys- 
tem, that genders these crimes in society. Tlie feel- 
ing of plenty would directly stimulate to chastity 
and self-control. 

Major 8—Good. Liberty breeds virtue, Judge. 

Judge N.i—What would become of women and 
children, if it were not for the system of maintenance 
and care that marriage provides? They can not 
take care of themselves, and they would fare hard if 
there were no responsible husbands. 

Mr. F.—They would certainly fare better under a 
system of free-labor and free-love in association, 
than they do under the marriage system, where each 
family is at the mercy of one man. A responsible 
association of men, is the protection secured to every 
woman and child in the system I advocate. 

Judge N.--Look at the forlorn condition of old 
maids and old bachelors, and especially the class of 
abandoned women. What a contrast with the happy 
family relations of married life. 

Mr. F.—These outsiders, my friend, are the “ free 
negroes” of the marriage system; that is, their pos- 
ition and degradation result from the existence of 
marriage, just as the degradation of the free blacks 
results from the existence of slavery. You can see 
for yourself that the abolition of marriage would have 
the same effect upon their condition that the abolition 
of slavery would have upon the negroes of the 
North. Their reproach would be taken away, and 
the genial influence of equality and restored self- 
respect would be greatly for their improvement. 

Major S—You have furnished your opponent with 
every argument so far, Judge. 

Judge N—Well, this is interfering with private 
rights, which no man of spirit will consent to. It 
strikes at the foundations of the social structure. 


Major 8.— Fiat justitia, ruat coclum,” Judge North. 


in the old spelling-book, and abide by your own de- 
cision in our dispute. : 

Judge N.—I see I am caught. Well, this must be 
taken into consideration. I must either let slavery 
alone, or go for a revolution of society at the North 
as well as the South. 

Mr. F.—I should advise both parties to go for the 
Kingdom of God, in which neither slavery nor mar- 
riage covers wrong, but love works righteousness in 
freedom. {Exeunt OmneEs. 


M. DE BOISSIERE’S CO-OPERATIVE FARM 
IN KANSAS. 
D . Wyre the only representative of the old 
school Fourierism now in the field, M. de 
Boissiére, is at once the last and most likely to be 
successful of that long list of “ chastened” enthusi- 
asts. His sound commercial sense will probably 
carry his project to a successful issue, financially con- 
sidered, if he continues at the helm. 

The following letter from the Hvening Post shows 
the present state of the enterprise. We are pleased 
to see that several noteworthy ideas, hitherto neg- 
lected, are beginning to show themselves upon the 





in the exercise of conscientious duties; and in 





Remember the story of the Farmer and the Lawyer} 


tance of vigorous leadership, and the necessity of 
religious unity in attempts at association. The Kan- 
sas Co-operative Farm certainly has a good leader 
in M. De Boissiére, and we hope he may secure 
religion, for we wish him success. 
[Correspondence of the Hvening Post.} 
Leavenworth, Kansas, May, 1870. 

In the Heening Post of June 29, 1869, I gave some 
account of the “ Kansas Co-operative Farm,” and of 
its founder, M. E. V. de Boissiére, a wealthy French 
gentleman. In that article I first traced the rise and 
progress of Rochdale co-operation, which is as really 
at the bottom of all other socialistic movements 
of the day as the triumph of the United States over 
its internal foes is at the bottom of all recent Spanish, 
French, and other outbreaks of patriotism. Some 
description was also given of the various socialistic 
movements at Guise and Mulhouse, etc., in France, 
and various places in America. 


It was stated as to M. de Boissiére, that having long 
ago determined to devote his fortune to the cause 
of social progress, he had lately purchased a large 
tract of land in Kansas; that he intends to spend 
a couple of years in planting and beautifying it, and 
erecting large unitary buildings and manufactories 
before he invites the reformatory public to join him. 
That he had made his will, leaving one hundred 
thousand dollars to his relatives, and directing that 
two hundred thousand dollars of the rest of his 
property shall be transferred to the hands of certain 
trustworthy gentlemen of his own principles, in this 
country, whom he names as trustees, the whole sum to 
be used for the development of his Kansas-scheme, 
or any other similar humanitarian scheme that 
the trustees may, after his death, deem most worthy 
of encouragement. But M. de Boissiére, though for 
the most part, a follower of Fourier, did not feel 
bound to carry into practice all the vagaries of that 
philosopher, who originated many fanciful and some 
immoral theories. He had been closely questioned 
as to his views on the relations of the sexes, and 
maintains that he has no thought of instituting any 
changes in that respect. 

There is this advantage in his undertaking over 
most similar previous ones: the property is as yet in 
the hands of one man, who will see that it is not 
voted to destruction by foolish or malevolent major- 
ities. With such a man, then, to control the exter- 
nal affairs for a while, if any religious unity upon 
some broad ground is encouraged, success seems 
sure. 

M. de Boissiére is a practical man, of an even, well- 
balanced mind. He has no idea of encouraging, 
much less establishing, communism. Every man 
who enters those premises must pay his way. He 
believes that so long as men are born with different 
degrees of talent and genius, there must be inequal- 
ities of station, dignity, wealth and honor. 

A CO-OPERATIVE LETTER. 

Many of his friends think that he is too slow. But 
this is a good fault in a reformer. The majority of: 
them are too fast. The progress already made at 
the “ Kansas Co-operative Farm” is well shown in a 
letter just received from M. de Boissiére, which I will 
translate : 


“KANSAS CO-OPERATIVE FARM, 
“ February 24, 1870. t 

“ My DEar Sir :—I find much satisfaction in the fa- 
cility you afford me in addressing you in French, for 
itis very troublesome to me to express my ideas in 

our language. I have delayed writing to you for a 
ong time, because I had nothing interesting to an- 
nounce. I proceed slowly in my enterprise, and I 
could not do otherwise without hazarding much. 
Settlers are in the district where I am, for it is peo- 
pling rapidly ; and everything becomes easier each 
day. The stores of Ottawa begin to be better fur- 
nished with the superior grades of goods; workmen 
become more abundant; railroads are multiplying ; 
everything gives promise of a prosperous future. 
But patience is needed until everything grows up 
about us. 

“Very well has my friend Santerre, one of the pi- 
oneers of Considerant in Texas, said that laborers 
are needed for the work of establishing a farm—men 
habituated to hard work, to privations, to poor todg- 
ings. Men of refinement can only join us when wo- 
man begins to bring a more varied nourishment, and 
when we have light and varied work, tolerable lodg- 
ings, agreeable society and frequent postal commu- 
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“T have now lodgings sufficiently extensive to ac- 
commodate a large number of workmen as soon as 
the spring work begins. I hope to break up at least 
three hundred acres (the estate contains three thous- 
and three hundred) in addition to the forty acres al- 
ready in cultivation : to form a great vegetable garden, 
to buy a good number of milch cows, for which I have 
constructed enclosures for winter and summer : to 
build piggeries and = workshops for the making 
of silk fabrics. Scarcely before the spring of 1871 
can we be ready to appeal to the socialists (So- 


cietatres). ; 

“ However, I hope as soon as possible to attract 
hither my friend Charles Sears [late president of the 
North American Phalanx}. Iknow many men. re- 
nowned for their devotion to the associative idea, 
and I think that they could bear those privations 
that remain to be endured this year; and I have 
more confidence in Sears than in myself to judge as to 
the moment when we could invite the associationists, 
for he knows better than I the tastes and habits of 
the Americans. 

“ We have only as yet a single machine in opera- 
tion for the fabrication of the velvet ribbons, and it 
can only make them quite narrow. The machines 
which { am expecting from France should have 
arrived six months ago ; but I have not yet been ad- 
vised of their departure.” 


This is all of public interest in the letter. 
M. DE BOISSIERE’S ASSISTANT. 


The silk manufacturing spoken of is rather an 
accidental affair. M.de Boissiére came across a 
party of French silk weavers in Chicago last year 
who were out of work, and offered them a chance 
to start their trade on his premises. 

He has shown himself to possess one of the prime 
requisites for an organizer—wisdom in the selection 
of assistants—when he chose Mr. Charles Sears from 
among the many able, earnest and honest reformers 
who would have gladly accepted the position of his 
first lieutenant in the work of organizing his indus- 
trial regiment. 

Mr. Sears is well known among the progressives 
as a Clear thinker, a practical worker, a man of un- 
blemished reputation, chastened spirit and unfeigned 
modesty. He was for eleven years president of the 
North American Phalanx, and after that institution 
was “ burned out” he was trustee of its funds. As 
far as I have heard, no murmur of dissatisfaction at 
his management was ever raised. 

The characteristics above mentioned are all requi- 
site in the man who undertakes to organize industry 
upon a scientific basis. Many socialists scout the 
idea that social reform can not be carried on success- 
fully except by people of chastened spirits, for 
instance. They will find that purification by the 
fire of affection is needed by the leaders, at least, of 
such movements. Says Molinos: ‘The soul which 
is thus purified is always quiet and serene, always 
possessed of evenness of mind both in favors and 
sufferings.” 

Horace Greeley admits that the unitary household 
can not even be successfully established except on a 
religious basis. In his “ Political Economy,” article 
“Co-operation,” he used this memorable language : 


“Tn attempting its reduction to practice there have, 
of course, been many errors and ures, and there 
doubtless will be many more; and it may be fairly 
said that, apart from sundry enterprises wherein a 
common and ardent religious faith supplied the nec- 
essary cement, no effort at complete unification of 
interests and efforts in the household, as well as in 
the field and factory, has thus far achieved success, 


while hardly one has avoided absolute, unequivocal 
failure.” 


Neither M. de Boissiére nor Charles Sears has at 
present any idea of establishing the Kansas Co-opera- 
tive Society on a religious basis; but they are both 
80 full of the spirit of Christianity that it is to be 
essentially a Christian institution. 

M. de Boissitre, when in New York last winter, 
said,“ There can be no society without the family, 
and no family without retigion.” 


Mr. Sears may not be able to go to Kansas for four 
months yet: and he has already partly promised to 
take charge of a mining operation in California. 
M. de Boissitre has been accused of stinginess ; he does 
indeed seem to be impressed with the fact that “ it is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful.” 
He counts himself only a steward of a large property, 
responsible for its proper distribution. But his lib- 
eral offers to Mr. Sears show, that when once fully 


satisfied that any man is well fitted to aid him in 
the work to which he feels himself providentially 
directed—he is ready to back that man with his 
whole fortune. I am pleased to learn that his appre- 
ciation of “ one-man power ” is so thorough that he 
has placed at least $200,000 principally under the 
control of Mr. Sears, in case he himself should die 
first. 
THE FUTURE OF THE ORGANIZATION. 


Since this enterprise was started, much of the land 
in the neighborhood has doubled in value. The 
people of those parts are so impressed with the fact 
that it is to be a substantial affair, that they have 
bought up the adjoining lands, partly in hope that 
the society will so increase that it will be willing to 
pay a high figure for these premises. It would have 
been well to have bought ten thousand acres, as was 
originally intended, to be sure to have enough. 

Fortunately for his future associates, M. de Bois- 
siére seems to have no great discoveries of his own 
in social science, upon which to experiment. While 
dwelling in his own land, his heart has been sorely 
wounded at sight of the oppression and degradation 
endured by the weaker classes of society. So he 
comes to. America with the single purpose of trying 
to found a representative institution, wherein all the 
workers shall have as near as possible a just return 
for their work and the exercise of their talents; 
where capital shall be at least fully reconciled to 
labor, where all shall enjoy a sense of security from 
poverty, without the sense of being enslaved by a 
cast-iron system, as is the case among the monks and 
Shakers, etc. 


He proposes simply to adopt such styles of co- 
operative life and labor as have shown themselves 
efficacious elsewhere. For instance, he is fully im- 
bued with the idea of co-operative housekeeping. 
He has already erected a large building for the use of 
the unitary household. Individual members will 
rent rooms in this building according to their means. 
Meals will probably be on the restaurant plan. Of 
course there will be liberty for those who prefer it 
to erect cottages on the domain, and enjoy just as 
much of the sweets of isolation as they may wish to. 

It is a great satisfaction to the friends of this 
movement to be able to point to the fact, that 
neither members nor money are called for. This 
shows at once that it is no speculative or catch- 
penny affair. No one, however conservative, can 
fail to regard that spot of Kansas prairie as an oasis 
in the deserts of this selfish world. It has already 
become to many a fainting heart one of the brightest 
points in the horizon of life. There they hope to see 
centered all that has proved itself excellent in human 
modes of life and labor. 8. L. 


THE TESTING OF KEROSENE. 

THERE has been a good deal of dispute and some 
litigation, in England, in regard to the method of 
testing petroleum and similar oils, which is pre- 
scribed by law. The discordant results obtained by 
different chemists in testing samples of the very same 
oil, have led scientific men to investigate the subject 
very carefully, and the conclusions to which they 
have come, are of great practical importance. 

In the first place, it is found that the time taken to 
heat the oil up to the “ flashing point,” has a marked 
influence upon the result. In experiments made by 
Mr. Calvert upon six different samples of oil, it was 
found that when they were heated from 52 deg. F. 
up to the flashing point in fifteen minutes, they 
“ flashed” at temperatures from 2 deg. to 8 deg. lower 
than when twenty minutes were taken to heat them 
to the same extent; and in the latter case they 
flashed at temperatures from 2 deg. to 9 deg. lower 
than when thirty minutes were spent in the process. 
Thus the very same oil, heated for fifteen minutes, 
flashed at 95 deg.; heated for twenty minutes, flashed 
at 99 deg.; for thirty minutes, flashed at 108 deg. 
All three tests would be consistent with the wording 
of the law (which merely directs the use of “ a small 
flame” in heating the oil); but while two of them 
would condemn the oil, and subject the seller to a 





penalty, the third would prove it safe for sale or use. 





This difference is probably due to the fact that 
when the oil is heated slowly, the more volatile 
products escape gradually into the air, and are never 
present in sufficient quantity to produce a flash when 
a taper, as directed by the act, is passed within a 
quarter of an inch of the surface of the oil. 

Again, it is found that, if two thermometers are 
placed in the oil, one (as the act prescribes), one and 
one-half inches below the surface, and the other 
only one-half inch, there will be a difference of 
several degrees between the two at the time of the 
flash. In three experiments, the difference was 
5 deg., 4 deg., and 4 deg., respectively. 

This very curious and unusual difference in the 
temperature of a fluid near the surface, and at a 
point an inch lower, is probably to be ascribed to 
the fact that the oil is not a homogeneous liquid, 
but a mixture of several hydrocarbons; the lightest 
of which rise first to the surface, carrying the heat 
with them. 


. Mr. Calvert recommends that the vessel containing 
the oil should be heated by setting it into a vessel of 
water, previously heated to some 10 deg. above the 
probable flashing point—or to about 110 deg, —and 
that the bulb of the thermometer be placed half an 
inch below the surface of the oil. The flashing 
point is then to be tested in the usual way. A va- 
riety of experiments with this method gave uniform 
and consistent results. 
— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


“THE PAPER AGE.” 


WE sometimes hear this age called the iron age; 
but recent advances in the application of paper to 
the arts would require a later and more significant 
cognomen. The “ paper age” we are getting to be, 
in more senses than one. Paper-collar manufacture 
has developed into a very large and important 
industry. We confess to certain predjudices in 
favor of the linen collar, although, no doubt, the 
most fastidious might be glad of a paper substitute, 
if on a campaign, or on a long voyage at sea. The 
“ patent reversible paper collar,’ however, would 
seem to imply the practice, on the part of some 
people, of turning the dirty side of their make- 
believe linen inward—a habit too disgusting almost to 
mention. The Japanese custom of using paper for 
hankerchiefs has much to defend it; in fact, the 
Japanese visitors, who were here a few years ago, 
expressed very plainly their disgust at our habit of 
carrying about in our pockets the mucous dis- 
charges from our nostrils. They always blew their 
their noses in a small square of paper, which “was 
then cast into some receptacle. We learn now, from 
the Paper Trade Reporter, that paper has recently 
been prepared under a patent process, which gives 
it great strength and flexibility, and that it is made 
into petticoats, into a sort of chintz for bed-furniture, 
into curtains, into table-covers, and that even an 
imitation-leather is made of paper, which is imper- 
meable to water. The fabrics trom which the arti- 
cles enumerated are made can be sewed with a ma- 
chine, the petticoats being “ printed in imitation of 
the fashionable skirts of the day, or stamped out 
with open work of such beauty and delicacy as no 
amount of labor with scissors and needle could imi- 
tate ;” and, what is really amazing, is the fact that 
these articles can be produced to sell at retail at fif- 
teen cenis each. But if petticoats and table-cloths, 
curtains etc., can be made of paper, if a material 
like leather can be produced from this substance, 
why may we not expect in time to have our coats 
and trousers made of it? Why may we not be able 
to go about “ paper clad ”—with paper hat, in pa- 
per shoes, with paper coat and trousers, furnished 
without in paper, and fortified in our pocket-books 
with Uncle Sam’s good-looking paper money? The 
cost, moreover, of such an outfit [without the pocket- 
book] would be so trifling that luxurious people 
could have an entire new suit every day, and even 
economical persons adorn themselves afresh as often 
as once a week. The “paper age” promises to revo- 
lutionize our social habits in not a few particulars. 

—Appletons’ Journal, 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


I thank my God, I feel that not alone 
On mountain peaks his blessed sunshine glows, 
And dews drop sweetness ; even here, far down 
In meads, a lily grows. 


I am His work who made the evening star ; 
Wherefore Tift to Him my flowerets bright. 

They die to-morrow, but to-day they are 
Beautiful in His sight. 


I look upon the hills, and sometimes dream 
How they rejoice in morning’s earliest light ; 

And how serene, and strong, and still they seem 
To guard the valleys all the gloomy night. 


‘Tis said the hights are cold—it may be so; 

That winds are keener there, and winters drear. 
I know not how it is; l only know 

My God has placed me here— 


Here in this little nook of earth—my own— 

And sent a sunbeam—mine—to cheer my heart; 
He bids me bloom—perhaps for Him alone ; 

Is there a better part? 


I bloom—stars shine—we bloom and shine for Him. 
We give our best--grand world and humble flower-- 
A light through ages never growing dim— 
The fragrance of an hour. 


So then he smiles and takes with equal love 
Our equal gifts, nor knows or great or small ; 
But in his infiniteness reigns above, 
And comprehends us all. 
—Exchange. 


GASES AND LIQUIDS. 


‘One of the most interesting and most important 
of recent discoveries is that of “the continuity of 
the gaseous and liquid states of matter,” by Dr. 
Thos. Andrews, Vice-President of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. He has proved experimentally that these 
two states are nothing more than widely separated 
forms of the same condition of matter, and that 
they may be made to pass into one another by gra- 
dations so gentle that there shall nowhere be a per- 
ceptible breach of continuity. Carbonic acid has thus 
been carried from the gaseous to the liquid state, 
without break or interruption. Dr. Andrews has 
lately illustrated this in a lecture before the Royal 
Society, from the concluding paragraphs of which 
we give the following extracts :— 


“ Take, for example, a given volume of carbonic 
acid gas at 50 deg. C., or at a higher temperature, 
and expose it to increasing pressure till 150 atmos- 
pheres have been reached. In this process its vol- 
ume will steadily diminish as the pressure augments, 
and no sudden diminution of volume, without the 
’ application of external pressure, will occur at an 
stage of it. When the full pressure has been applied, 
let the temperature be allowed to fall till the car- 
bonic acid has reached the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere. During the whole of this ope- 
ration no breach of continuity has occurred. It 
begins with a gas, and by a series of gradual changes, 
presenting nowhere any abrupt alteration of volume 
or sudden evolution of heat, it ends with a liquid. 
The closest observation fails to discover anywhere 
indications of a change of condition in the carbonic 
acid, or evidence, at any period of the process, of 
part of it being in one physical state and part in an- 
other. That the gas has actually changed into a 
liquid would, indeed, never have been suspected, 
had it not shown itself to be so changed by entering 
into ebullition on the removal of the pressure. * * 

“ A problem of far greater difficulty yet remains to 
be solved, the possible continuity of the liquid and 
solid states of matter. The fine discovery made some 
years ago by James Thomson, of the influence of 
pressure on the temperature at which liquefaction 
occurs, and verified experimentally by Sir W. Thom- 
son, points, as it appears to me, to the direction this 
inquiry must take; and in the case at least of those 
bodies which expand in liquefying and whose melt- 
ing points are raised by pressure, the transition 
may possibly be effected. But this must be a sub- 
ject for future investigation ; and for the present I 
will not venture to go beyond the conclusion I have al- 
ready drawn from direct experiment, that the gaseous 
and liquid forms of matter may be transformed into 
one another by a series of continuous and unbroken 
changes.” —Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


One of our unfashionable women says that the 
chignon makes her think of a great bloated spider. 





ITEMS. 


INTERMARRIAGE between whites and colored peo- 
ple is forbidden in Tennessee. 


Ir is said that America is about to be supplied 
with a patron saint by the canonization of Columbus 
by the church of Rome. 

Tue State election on the 17th inst., of judges of 
the Court of Appeals, to serve for fourteen years, 
was carried by the Democrats. 

MAarsHAL EsparteERo has written a letter to Mar- 
shal Prim, declining the candidacy for the Spanish 
Crown on account of his great age. 

Tue French Government has officially notified 
Greece that if brigands hereafter capture Frenchmen, 
Greece must be prepared to pay the ransom. 

Tue bill entitled “ An act to incorporate the New 
York Arcade Railway, and to provide for the con- 
struction of a sub-surface railway in the City of 
New York,” passed by the last Legislature, has been 
vetoed by Governor Hoffman. | 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the upper House of 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, to re- 
port upon the desirableness of a revision of the au- 
thorized version of the Old and New Testaments, 
has reported that it is desirable to attempt such a 
revision. 

GENERAL THOMAS JORDAN has addressed an ap- 
peal to the ladies of the city of New York, in behalf 
of the wretched and almost naked women and 
children of Cuba. He asks for clothing, even the 
remnants flung aside in stores; which will be re- 
ceived with gratitude by all, and even by many once 
used to refinement and luxury. 

THEODORE WyTHE CiAy, ason of Henry Clay, 
born in 1802, who lost his reason in early life 
through a casualty, and was for over fifty years an 
inmate of Lexington (Kentucky) Asylum, died there 
on the 14th inst. During many years of his father's 
life, he was an object of anxious and affectionate 
solicitude on the part of the great statesman. He 
was quiet and gentlemanly in his manners, a good 
talker, and more inclined to melancholy than 
violence. 


Tue second race between the American Yacht 
Sappho and the British Yacht Cambria was won by 
the former on the 14th inst., by the virtual backing 
out of the Cambria. The plea on which the owner 
of the latter, Mr. Asbury, avoided the race was that 
upon starting it was found that the course selected 
by the umpires was not a dead beat to windward, 
as was agreed upon. The course was, however, but 
half a point off the wind, and the umpires claimed 
that it was the best they could do. The third and 
final race has also been won by the Sappho. 

A BILL has been introduced in the Senate request- 
ing the President to open negotiations with the 
government of Great Britain, to ascertain whether 
a union is practicable of the British North Ameri- 
can provinces with the United States, on terms honor- 
able to both governments. In the House, General 
Schenck reported a bill to reduce internal taxes, and 
for other purposes. The bill provides for the reten- 
tion of the income tax at 5 per cent., but increases 
the exemption to $1500. Religious or social Com- 
munities holding property and income in common 
are to be taxed, allowing each ten persons this ex- 
emption. Congress is to adjourn on the 15th of 
July. 

THE vote on the plebiscitum was verified and offi- 
cially proclaimed in the French Corps Legislatif on 
the 18th inst. The result was received by the mem- 
bers of the Right, the Right Center and the Left 
Center, including all parties except the irreconcil- 
ables, with enthusiastic shouts of “ Vive l’Emper- 
eur.” Jules Simon, one of the irreconcilables, at- 
tempted to make a protest, but was silenced by the 
voice of the Chamber. The edition of the Marseil 
laise of the 18th inst., was seized as soon as it ap- 
peared. The paper announces its own suspension 
until July 18, when its editor Rochefort’s term of 
imprisonment expires. During the two remaining 
months of incarceration M. Rochefort isto write a 
history of “ The Last Empire.” 


Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
inéss, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CircuLar, Horticulture &c. Théology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, , 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstz Commu- 
xism or CompLex Marariace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Commanities are constantly receiving applicatious for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeine and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. - 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. ‘ 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wa C TY), WALLINGFORD, Cons. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-liste, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINGFORD Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Salvation FROM Six, THE Exp OF Curistian Farra; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen, 

History or American Soctarisms. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Crrcutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Trarpsa’s Guipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo, Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Matz Continence; or Self-control in Serual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.vumes or tu“ Crrcotar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.aa office, 
Messns. Tausxer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 

Trarren’s Guips forsale, They will receive subscriptions fot 
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our other publications, 











